IS ECONOMIC GROWTH RELEVANT? 
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(1) Economic growth is neither necessary nor sufficient 
for the growth of social welfare? indeed, we must be 
prepared to discover that further pursuit of economic 
growth is inimical to the good life we aspire to. 


E.J. Mishan^ 


(2) The middle-class obsession with certain aspects of the. 
environment must not be allowed to divert attention from 
more serious allocation problems. These include, first, 
the distribution of income, both internationally and 
within countries. They also include major problems such 
as those of education, housing, health services, and 
working conditions, and in the poorer countries they 
include even more basic ingredients of life. So, as 
Antho^ Crosland has put it, *we can move away from the 
recent sterile argument of growth versus anti-growth, 
and resme the real argument. How do we use and direct 
our growth’? 

Wilfred Beckerman^ 


Introduction 


These two quotes provide a convenient point of departiire for 
understanding the issues embedded in the current debate over 
the relevance of economic growth. Though the debate has been 
going on for at least a decade now, we are, as yet, no nearer 
a consensus either on the major points at issue or on ways 
of resolving them, than we were at the outset. The debate, 
however, has raised a number of important questions relating 
to the impact of economic growth on welfare, poverty, income 
distribution and the envirorjment etc., which need to be 
carefully considered in discussing the future paths of deve- ' 
lopment in the contemporary world. While the issue of growth 


versus Zero or no-growth strategies of development has 
generally been posed and discussed in global terms, we need 
to pay particular- attention to its relevance for the impact 
on the future of the underdeveloped countries. Specifically 
we need to know whether the underdeveloped countries can 
afford to give up the pursuit of economic growth as the 
major developmental goal, albeit with appropriate corrective 
measures to ensure a more equitable income distribution and 
balanced regional development? or does their salvation lie 
in abandoning the path of growth altogether and pursuing 
some other development objectives - whatever they may be. 
Before, however, we attempt answers to these admittedly 
difficult and complex questions we need to analyse why the 
very notion of economic growth has come in for such sharp 
attack as that by Mishan, and what alternatives to growth 
have been put forward by its critics. 

The disillusionment with economic grovrth as a panacea for 
the ills from which the underdeveloped (and even the deve- 
loped) countries suffer has taken many forms. Some of these 
“protest movements”, however, adopt a posture which is quite 
reconciliable with continued economic grovrth while simultane- 
ously emphasising the need for positive measures to reduce 
inequalities, generate employment, reduce poverty and meet 
basic needs etc. Others take a more ’'fundamentalist” position 
holding economic growth responsible for all the ills of modern 
society and treat it like the plague to be avoided at all 



costs. Placing individual writers in one or the thesaategory is 
always a risky endeavour, yet in what follows I have tried 
to identify some of the main sources of the current dis- 
enchantment v/ith growth, and on that basis have tried to 
group important segments of the voluminous (and e3<panding) 
literature on the subject into three main categories. In 
the first category I have included those writers who are 
critical of growth because it has failed to produce the 
results - improvement in the living conditions of the mass 
of the people - expected. of it. I have further csub^divided 
this category into two groups of liberal and radical writers. 
The second category consists of people who feel that continued 
economic growth amounts to courting ecological disaster, and 
therefore it is neither a feasible nor a d.esirable alternative 
for the future. The final category, while conscious of the 
first two arguments, is against the very notion of growth as 
a social objective and argues for alternative normative 
principles for the future organisation of society. The 
critique of growth thus becomes a critique of society based 
on material values which growth epitomises. 

The review which I have attempted is rather brief and sketchy 
and fails to do full justice to the richness of the literature 
that has accumulated on this theme during the past few years. 
An exhaustive review would require a complete book. My 
objective, however, is a limited one s to identify the main 
issues in the growth debate and to pose certain questions 


relevant to the future of development in the underdeveloped 
countries. If this paper is able to do that it will have 
accomplished its purpose. 

II 

Growth, Poverty, and Income Distribution 

While it may be presumptions to argue that the "myth of 
economic growth" has finally been ..exploded, it will, never- 
theless, be reasonably correct to point out that there is 
widespread concern among economists and policy-makers about 
the utility of economic growth rates either as the single 
most important indicator of development, or as the objective 
of development and planning. This is in sharp contrast to 
the situation prevailing immediately after the Second World 
War when there was a general consensus that development meant 
economic growth as measured by the growth of the Gross National 
Product and per capita Gross National Product. This does not 
imply that economists and policy-makers were not concerned 
with the problems of poverty and levels of living. These 
concerns were central to development thinking, especially as 
it related to the underdeveloped countries? but it was assumed 
that they could be taken care of through the operation of the 
"trickle-down" process attendant on grorth. The major problem 
was seen to be that of the enlargement of the economic pie 
before anyone could be given a larger slice. Thus growth, not 
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dis'fcribu'tionj became biie cenbral concern of development "bbeory 
and practice during this period. Concern with economic growth 
rates inevitably led to a concern with capital formation, 
savings and investment, since respurce—scSPcity -•<, was identi 
fied as the major impediment to pushing up rates of economic 
growth in the underdeveloped countries. Inevitably, therefore, 
the issue of development come to be posed in economic-technical 
terms and the non-economic factors (social, political, cultural 
etc.) were analysed in terms of their role and contribution 
(functional/dysfunctional and positive/negative) to the process 
of development defined as economic growth. 

The identifications of development with economic growth was 
largely influenced by the historical experience of the already 
developed countries of Western Europe and North America. 
Development, in this way, was interpreted as a universal (and, 
perhaps, also linear) process proceeding through almost 
identical stages in all societies. Therefore the belief 

emerged that the historical experiencing of the developed 
countries was directly relevant to the problems confronting the 
underdeveloped ones. A general feeling of optimism for the 
future of the poor countries based on the understanding that 
their problems were manageable and capable of solution within 
the framework of the growth model accompanied the consensus on 
development as growth. 

By the sixties cracks emerged in this consensus. One of the 
major reasons was that empirical evidence began to emerge 
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which showed that economic growth in the underdeveloped countries 
was accompanied by increasing income inequalities, thereby 
casting doubts on the operation of the trickle-down" process - 
one of the major assumptions of the earlier growth doctrines. 

The distribution of national product which had generally been 
neglected in the past become an important factor in development. 

Along with equity attention also came to be focussed on the 
question of poverty and living conditions of the people. A 
disconcerting fact which came to light was the persistence 
of mass poverty in many of the underdeveloped countries during 
a period when they were experiencing economic growth. The 
persistence of poverty v/as found to be related to inequality 
in these societies. "Consequently it was felt that continued 
economic grou-th would offer no reprieve to the poor unless 
it was accompanied by a programme of social justice and equity. 
The earlier assumption, also based on the experience of the 
industrialised countries, that inequalities increase in the 
early stages of development but decline after a point, came 
to be questioned in the case of underdeveloped countries. 

The reason according to Singer is i 

... once a production structure geared to unequal 
income distribution and a domestic i^fiarket ^ . - 

reserved for the high-income groups 'has been establi- 
shed, it becomes extremely difficult, both economically 
and politically, to change it back at a later_point^ 
the direction of greater equality and_a social welfare 
state. This process has taken place in 

industrialized countries after they ^ 

income levels, and as a result of specific political 
and social p»ower shifts.?/ 
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In this fashion poverty and inequality came to be seen as 
bearing a symbiotic relation to the process of economic 
growth ■“ and, in certain cases, also a product of growth — 
instead of problems to be solved by it. The assumptions of 
the earlier growth doctrines had, therefore, to be revised to 
account for these empirical anomalies. As Mahbub ul Haq, 
whose was among the early voices raising this issue and 
asking for a reconsideration of development thinking, points 
out s 

The institutions which create growth are not neutral 
as to its distribution. Thus if the growth institutions 
are characterised by wide disparities in land holdings 
and concentrations of economic wealth, the process of 
growth will strengthen them further and they will resist 
and frustrate _ all future attempts to take away their 
powers and privileges through orderly reforms..,,. 

The new development strategy, therefore, must reject 
the thesis that poverty can be attacked indirectly 
through growth rates filtering down to the masses. 

It must be based on the premise that poverty must be 
attacked directly . 8/ 

The crisis in development thinking which emerged as a result 
of the "discovery” of poverty and inequality has prompted 
the search for alternative development strategies -- alternatives 
to economic growth, that is. Generally speaking, attempts to 
reformulate the development 'problematique* can be classified 
into two broad categories : the liberal and the radical. 

While they do share many points in common in so far as they 
are both responding to the same situation, the basic issue 
which separates them is ideological-political in character. 
Consequently they put forward divergent interpretations of 
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the causes of the present crisis and therefore of the possible 

development paths open to the underdeveloped countries for 

« ' 

breaking out of their current bind, 

A LIBERAL RESPONSE 

1 Internal Constraints 

According to the liberal viewpoint^ the causes of the present 
predicament of the underdeveloped countries are. partly internal 
and partly external. Among the internal factors that have 
been identified as being responsible for the failure of economic 
growth to 'trickle-down* to the majority of the people special 

i 

importance is attached to the following s the dualist nature 
of the economy, concentration of economic growth in the modern 
sector, perpetuation of dualism due to structural weaknesses 
in the economy based on the absence of linkages between the 
modern and traditional sectors; improper functioning or deli- 
berate distortions in the market mechanism; widespread lack 
of productive employment (as distinguished from unemplojraient 
or underemployment) which in turn is a product of a dualist 
and inegalitarian socio-economic order; and a socio-political 

system based on unequal distribution of power which inhibits 

10 

the pursuit of redistributive policies. 

2 External Constraints 

The problems arising out of these internal constraints are >: 
further complicated by the working of the international 
economic system into which the economies of the underdeveloped 
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countries are integrated. The international economic order, 
it is generally pointed out, works to the disadvantage of 
the poor countries leading to a widening of the economic gap 
between them and the rich countries. Three aspects of inter- 
national economic interaction are generally given importance 
VIZ., trade, aid and investments. On each of these dimensions 
the underdeveloped countries end up with the short end of the 
stick while major benefits accrue to the developed market 
economies. Without going into too many details about the 
structure and pattern of international economic relations and 
their impact on the Third World, we may just take note of a 

few important ..points which are of particular relevance for 
our purposes. 


Trade 

The pattern of international trade, it is pointed out, is, 
influenced by the prevailing international division of labour. 
This has made the underdeveloped countries producers of primary 
products and consumers of manufactured goods produced by the 
developed, industrialised countries. Since the terms of trade 
of primary products relative to manufactured goods have been 
generally declining over the years, the situation is far from 
advantageous to the poor countries. Further, they also face 
tremendous problems in exporting manufactured goods to the 
developed countries as they have to face numerous tariff and 
other barriers (like quotas, health and environmental regulations 
etc.). The reduction in tariff barriers achieved through 
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the GATT has mainly helped trade among industrialised countries 

which has expanded manifold during the post-World War II period, 

but has had little impact on trade between the rich and the 
13 

poor countries. The resurgence of protectionist sentiment 
in the developed countries in recent years has further harmed 
thd trade interests of the underdeveloped world. Finally the 
trade of the underdeveloped countries is generally concentrated 
in a few commodities (one or a few primary products accounting 
for the bulk of exports) and with a fev/ trading partners 
(generally the industrialised countries of the West) which 
weakens their bargaining power and renders them vulnerable to 
all kinds of pressures. 

Aid ■ 

The picture with regard to foreign aid is no different 
Only a few facts need be noted here. The bulk of foreign 
aid comes from the industrialised countries of the West, 
especially the United States, even when it is channelised 
through international agencies like the World Bank. The 
total aid made available to the Third World has generally 
fcillen short of their repuirements by a very wide margin and 
hardly any donor country has been able to meet the target 
proposed by the United Nations ■” total aid given should 
amount to about 0.7 per cent of the GNP. Inmost of the 
cases the actual aid given has been only a fraction of this 
figure. Most of the aid made available has been tied aid which 
hampers the freedom of the recipient while aiding the trade 
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of tile donor. Finally aid is a political instrument which 
has been used as a lever for pressurising the recipient countries 
to alter their economic or political policies to suit the 
interest of the donors. 

Investments 

The question of foreign investments has generated considerable 
interest in recent years mainly because of the activities of 
the Multi-National Corporations (MNCs) which are the major 
instrumentalities of foreign investments."^^ The main arguments 
the operations of the MNCs are t (i) in balance they 
do not bring in much capital to the host countries as most 
of the time they raise capital locally and repatriate consi- 
derable sums by way of profits, royalties, patent-fees etc,; 

(ii) their activities do not contribute much either to the 
indigenous industrialisation process in the host countries 
or to welfare within them because they generally tend to con- 
centrate in the non-priority sectors, e.g., luxury consumer 
goods, export-oriented production and extractive and primary- 
product industries; (iii) the technology transferred by them 
being capital-intensive is generally inappropriate to the needs 
of labour- surplus underdeveloped countries; (iv) MNC - led 
industrialisation in the Third World tends to consolidate the 
existing international division of labour to the detriment 
of the overall bargaining position of the latter vis-a-vis 
the industrialised countries; (v) by the very nature of their 
economic power, organisation, and operations MNCs are able to 
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subvert any controls which the host nations may want to impose 
on them? and (vi) MNCs ultimately act as agents of domination 
of the underdeveloped countries by the developed ones. ' 

It needs to be pointed out that both these sets of constraints 
— internal and external— arej in the ultimate analysis j pro- 
ducts of the economic growth doctrines which became dominant 
in the past World War II period. Thus any attempt to analyse 
these constraints is implicity based on a critique of the 
growth theories of development. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that today there is increasing talk of alternative strategies 
of development. 

3 Alternate Development Strategies 

The alternative strategies currently being discussed can 
quite conveniently be divided into broad categories % those 
designed to overcome the internal constraints to development 
in the Third World? and those designed to overcome the external 
constraints. Among the former we may place strategies like 
redistribution with growth,"'^ basic needs and self-reliance 
approaches to development. The poinst of departure for all 
these strategies is that economic grovrth p er se cannot be 
depended on to solve the development problems of the under- 
developed countries. Development has a v/ider connotation 
than purely economic growth. It specifically involves social 
justice, provision of basic human needs of the mass of the ' 
people, creation of opportunities for productive employment 
for all, or almost all, of the working population, and the 
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establishment of a self-sustaining or self-reliant economic 
structure as inherent values to be maximised by the development 
process. Growth therefore must subserve these wider social 
objectives. To the extent it conflicts with them, the latter 
must prevail. 

An important point to be noted here is that none of these 
alternative strategies can be called anti-growth. Rather 
they are conscious of the need for economic growth in the 
underdeveloped countries, but they wish to make growth serve 
wider social objectives. Potentially, there is a dilemma 
between the need for economic growth and the tendency of 
economic growth to become its own justification to the detri- 
ment of the other values. As Singer has aptly put it ; 

. . . For the developing comtries there remains the 
dilemma that on the one hand GNP grov/th is essential 
to provide the resources, and probably also the 
potential pre-conditions, for a non-violent redistri- 
bution of incomes, while at the same time emphasis on 
GnP growth has inherent tendencies to solidify and 
accentuate existing inequalities.21_/ 

The strategies for overcoming the external constraints on the 
development of the Third World can be generally subsumed under 
the current concern for a New International Economic Order 
(NIEO) . The NIEO programme represents the collective demands 
of the Third World nations for a restructuring of the inter- 
national economic system created after the Second World War 
which is now on the verge of collapse, if it has not already 
collapsed. The Third World_ nations argue that this S 3 rstem 
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was designed to further the economic interests of the indus- 
trialised market economics, a function vjhich it has performed 
rather well. If the interests of the underdeveloped countries 
are to be safeguarded then it is imperative that a new order 
should replace the old one in order to make the international 
system more equitable and give the underdeveloped countries 
a voice in its management commensurate with their role in the 
international economy. The NIEO agenda thus includes demands 
for better terms of trade for primary product exports from 
the Third World vis-a-vis manufactured goods imported from 
the industrialised countries; measures to check wide fluctuation 
in the international prices of primary goods; preferential 
treatment to exports of manufactured goods from the Third World 
to the industrialised countries; greater flov/ of financial 
assistance from the developed to the underdeveloped countries 
in accordance with the aid targets fixed by the United Nations; 
transfers of technology on a scale larger than hitherto to ' 
the underdeveloped countries from the developed ones; and 
measures to regulate the activities of foreign business in 
underdeveloped countries . Though the NIEO has generated 
considerable enthusiasm among the Third World nations and has 
formed the basis of their bargaining position with the indus- 
trialised countries in numerous international organisations 
for almost a decade now, nothing concrete has been accom- 
plished so far. The success, if any, appears to have been 
restricted to the level of rhetoric. 
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I wish to emphasise two points with regard to the NIEO. 

Firstly it can by no means be considered a blueprint for a 
radical or revolutionary transformation of the international 
economic system. Its intent is reformatory and entirely in 
consonance with the values espoused -• at the level of rhetoric 
at least — by the industrialised market economies, and which, 
so we are given to understand, form the basis of their own, 
sDcial:i,:;political and eecnomic systems. It is, in brief, a 
demand for capitalism for all and not Just a fortunate few. 

Secondly the relationship between NIEO and the alternative 
development strategies discussed earlier (basic needs, re- 
distribution with growth, self-reliance etc.) is not entirely 
clear. Are they compatible with each other or mutually 
exclusive? This issue is relevant primarily because the 
parties in the current development debate appear to be 
emphasising one or the other aspect. The Third World 
nations generally tend to give priority to the NIEO, while 
the developed countries and international institutions like 
the World Bank tend to favour basic needs, redistribution 
etc. as the main problem. The former have also begun 'to 
feel that the issue of basic needs has been raised by the 
latter only to divert attention from their Just demands for 
a restructuring of the international economic system. What- 
ever be the merits in the arguments of either party, there 
is an urgent need to analyse the mutual relationship between 
basic needs and the NIEO to clarify the issues. Some of 
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these questions have been examined in greater detail later 
on in this paper. 

A resolution of some of the questions raised here seems 
possible within the radical framework. 

B The Radical Critique 

The position of the radical critics of economic growth is 
fundamentally different from that of their liberal counter- 
parts, even though there may appear to be many similarities 
between them, especially in regard to their concern for 
social justice and greater equality both at the intra- as 
well as the international levels. The similarities, however, 
are only at the siorface as there are underlying ideological 
differences arising out of the use of different frames of 
reference for analysing the same phenomenon — widening of 
the economic gap between the rich and the poor within and 
among nations. The radicals differ from the liberals in that 
they make use of an over-arching theoretical framework which 
enables them to relate intra-national and international 
inequality as parts of a common process emanating from the 
Centre of the international system and spreading to its 
remotest parts. This enables them to bridge the gap between 
the internal and the external aspects of development. 

Before proceeding any further I would like to offer an initial 
caveat. I have used the term radical as a convenient short- 
hand device to lump together many different schools of 
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thought I the most important of them being the Marxist tradition 

22 

represented by people like Paul Baran, the Latin American 

Dependencia theories represented by Andrh Gunder Frank and 

others,^^ and the European Peace Research tradition associated 

24 

with the writings of Johan Galtung, Dieter Senghaas etc. 

There are important differences of opinion and points of 
debate between and among these schools. The use of the 
umbrella concept radical to include all of them undoubtedly , 
does grave injustice to the unique contributions of each of 
these schools and of the individual theorists classified under 
one or the other category. The justification for my placing 
them in the same category is that , in contrast to the liberal 
tradition, the distinguishing feature of what I call the 
radical tradition is its insistence that underdevelopment, 
internal inequalities and the widening gap between the rich 
and poor nations are manifestations of a common, historically 
conditioned and structiprally determined, development process 
that can be properly understood only with reference to the 
nature, structxore and evolution of the present international 
syst em , 


1 Development and Underdevelopment 

According to the radical viewpoint, development and under- ■ 
development are symbiotically related to each other so that 
the same historical process which brought about the develop- 
ment of certain countries also resulted in the underdevelop- 
ment of others. Underdevelopment, therefore, can not be 
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considered the original condition of some countries to be 
overcome by following the historical experience of the pre- 
sently developed countries. In the absence of major stru- 
ctural changes in the international system such a policy will 
only intensify the relative backwardness of the underdeveloped 
economies. The radicals are especially critical of the assum- 
ptions underlying the economic growth doctrines. In particular, 
they reject the view that the process of growth is a universal, 
linear one passing through almost identical stages in all 
economies and that the level of development is determined by 
the level of capital formation and investments at any point 
in time. This approach to development, in their view, is 
actually an attempt at abstracting away the crucial importance 
of social and political forces, especially the power - 
structure and distribution, and ends up in justifying the ■ 
status quo, however inegalitarian it may be.^^ 

^ Role ot Historical Forces 

For the radicals underdevelopment has its roots, historically, 
in. the phenomenon of imperialism and colonialism. The colonial 
system served the purpose of integrating the economies of the 
colonised countries into an international economic system 
dominated by the imperial masters to serve their own interests. 
The international division of labour on which this system was 
based ensured that the colonies would function as suppliers 
of primary products and consumers of mamrCactured goods. The 
economic rules on which the colonial structure was based, and 
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which were enforced by means of political subjugation, 
prevented the colonies from reaping the full benefits of 
economic interaction with the outside world. Rather, the 
colonial system served as a conduit for the transfer of surplus 
generated in the colonies to the colonising country. It 
is thus no accident of history that the developed - under- 
developed dichotomy in the contemporary world closely 
corresponds with the colonised - colonising dichotomy of the 
past . 

3 - Structure of Underdevelopment 

The main thrust of the radical argument is that the basic 
pattern of international economic domination established in ' . 
the colonial era continues in the modern world as well, even 
though political domination is all but:- over. Thus decoloni- 
zation has not affected the dependent (and, by implication, 
the exploited) status of the underdeveloped countries. In 
fact, one of the major reasons for underdevelopment is 
identified as dependence. There are a number of conceptua- 
lizations of the mechanism whereby the underdeveloped 
countries are integrated into the international system and 
then exploited by way of unequal exchange relations. Mention 
may be made here of just a few, especially the metropolis- 

pQ 

satellite model of Andre Gunder Frank and the centre- 

2Q 

periphery model of Johan Galtung. ^ The distinguishing’ 

^f both these models is the use of a structural 

framework to explain underdevelopment. According to them 
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the patterns of development in underdeveloped countries are 
conditioned by their integration into the international system 
on the basis of the international division of labour. The 
international system is characterised as a structure of domi- 
nance — dependence which is controlled by the dominant countries 
in their own interest. Thus Frank talks of a series of 
metropolis — satellite formations, extending from the inter- 
national metropolis at the top to the remotest parts of the 
underdeveloped countries at the bottom, as forming part of the 
same international structure. Similarly, Galtung refers to a 
hierarchy of imperialist relations extending from the centre 
of the Centre at the top to the periphery of the Periphery 
at the bottom. It needs to be noted here that the terms 
metropolis, satellite, centre and periphery have both spatial 
and status connotations so that they can be used to designate 
both territorial units as well as class groups. 

The dominant countries are able to maintain their control 
over the international system because they establish bridge- 
heads within the dependent countries. These bridgeheads 
(variously described as the comprador bourgeoisie, Western- 
oriented elites etc.) also develop a vested interest in con- 
tinuing the dependent status of the underdeveloped countries 
because they derive definite advantages from it. Thus, while 
dependence or imperialism is detrimental to the overall 
development in the periphery, it does bring benefits to the 
elite groups within the periphery. It is this fact which 
sustains it in the modern: period when overt political control 
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of the periphery by the centre has come to an end. Domination 
by the centre is made possible by collaboration with elite 
groups within the periphery. 


4 Alternative Development Strategies 

The value of this theoretical formulation lies in its ability 
to explain both internal inequalities within the underdeveloped 
countries and inequalities between the rich and poor , countries 
as part of a common process derived from the logic of the 
international system. This logic, simply stated, is unequal 
development. The causes of underdevelopment, according to 
the radical tradition, ultimately lie outside the social, 
political and economic systems of the underdeveloped countries. 
Therefore the remedy also lies ultimately in the transformation 
of the international system coupled with internal socioal- 
structural redistribution. This proposal, it should be noted, 
is different from redistribution with growth advocated by the 
liberal thinkers. The radicals are quite explicit in arguing 
that unequal distribution occurs mainly because of the existence 
of an inegalitarian social, political and economic structure 
which is sustained by the international system — itself an 
unequal one. Hence, unless both, the systems are changed, there 
is little likelihood of redistributive policies having any 
significant impact on the living conditions of the mass of 
the people in underdeveloped countries. Some form of socia- 
list transformation is an almost inevitable precondition for 
the success of development efforts in the Third World. 



In spite of what has been said above, there is a general 
reluctance among the radical theorists to specify the main 
features of a non-dependent development strategy. One alter- 
native#- proposed by Galtung, is self-reliance as a model 
of development . The concept of self-reliance is heavily 

influenced by the Maoist development programme in China. It 
envisages a delinking of the economies of the Third World 
nations from the present international system in the first 
instance? development in accordance with internal needs? 
greater cooperation and trade among the Third World nations? 
and, when the economy is sufficiently strong to enable it 
withstand pressures from the international system, a relinking 
with it on more equitable terms. The other radicals, however, 
seem by and large to opt for a socialist transformation as 
the most viable development strategy available to the Third 
World countries. Even then some important issues have not 
been adequately analysed. These relate to the conditions and 
possibilities of socialist transformation in societies inte- 
grated into the international capitalist system? the role of 
the state and class structiore in such a transformation? and 
the problems of socialist development in a world dominated 
by a capitalist economic structure — the MNCs with their 
control over sophisticated technology being an important 
manifestation of it. The point of these remarks is to high- 
light the need for further research and analysis before any 
of the development alternatives presently being talked about 
can be made operationally viable for the underdeveloped 
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A final point that I wish to make about the radical theories 
of development is similar to the one made about the liberal 
theories earlier. They are not anti-gro\^rth in any sense of 
the term. Rather they feel that there is no alternative to 
economic growth before the underdevelopment countries. Their 
objection is not to growth per se , but to the social and 
political context in which grov/th takes place — specifically 
to growth within a dependent capitalist framework. Once the 
dependency nexus is broken then growth can take place largely 
in response to the internal needs and dynamics of the society. 
Such a pattern of growth will have a significantly different 
impact on the living conditions of the majority of the people. 
The negative features of economic growth which we observe are, 
in fact, a product of the social, political and economic con- 
text in which growth policies have so far been pursued. Growth 
in an altered context can be made to promote greater social 
justice, balanced development and overall welfare. 

The real objection to economic growth comes from two other 
sources viz.; the ecological perspective on development, and 
what, for want of a better, term, I have called the normative 
tradition in development thought . ¥q shall, therefore, turn 
our attention to these schools. Once again I have highlighted 
only the major issues relevant to our discussion. 
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, III 

Ecological Perspective 

The analysis of development and economic growth from an 

ecological perspective has acquired a considerable following 

in recent years. An important landmark marking the spurt in 

ecologically-oriented development writings was the publication 

in 1972 of the famous report to the Club of Rome on The Limits 
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to Growth . Since then the question of the environmental 
implications of continued economic growth has become an import- 
ant dimension of the development debate. Two important issues 
have been thrown up by this group of literature. They relate 
to s (i) the environmental constraints on economic growth 
imposed by the rising scarcity of resources especially the 
non-renewable ones — created on the one hand by high rates 
of depletion, and on the other by exponential increase in the 
rates of population growth; and (ii) the negative ecological 
consequences of economic growth, especially in the form of 
industrial pollution, which instead of adding to net social 
welfare actually results in the deterioration of the quality 
of life. As a result many people have now started arguing that 
continued economic growth is neither feasible nor desirable 
in an ecologically conscious future world, if the survival 
of future generations of mankind is to be ensured. The 
notion of a steady-state or zero-growth economy has been 
proposed as an alternative. 
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It is true that the assumptions on which this study is based 

and even the methodology followed, have been questioned by 
32 

many people. Even the later studies commissioned by the 
Club of Rome 


on the same theme have departed from the 


Three important issues, relevant to our concerns, can be 
identified in the literature on the ecological dimensions of 
economic growth. These pertain to the physical limits* to 
growth, the impact of population growth on future patterns 
of development, especially in the Third World, and the future 
of Third World development in the context of a zero-growth 
economy, ' 

1 Limits to Growth 

The issue of the physical limits to continued economic growth, 
as noted earlier, was raised by the study on The Limits to 
Growth . Using a systems dynamic model to relate global popu- 
lation growth, pollution, food production, natural resource 
depletion, and economic development, it tried to show that on 
account of exponential increases in population growth, resource 
depletion and pollution and only arithmetical rise in food 
supply and economic development, economic growth at current 
rates would lead to a global catastrophe as the balance between 
population, food supply and other resources, and the environ- 
ment would be adversely affected. The analysis put forward 
supported the thesis that there is an urgent need to slow 
down, and ultimately bring to a halt, the process of economic 
growth in the interests of future survival. 
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assumptions of the original study. Yet, the influence ■wielded 
by it has proved to be quite lasting as the notion of finite 
limits to growth continues to hold sway. It has spawned such 
metaphors as space-ship earth to describe the predicament of 
mankind and a whole body of dooms-day literature, paralleling 
the best science iflction, has also emerged, 

2 Population -• Resource Ga'p 

The relation between population and resources, especially 
food, has become the subject of special concern among a large 
group of writers. The predictions generally made tend to point 
out that world population has already reached its limit in 
terms of our capacity to sustain it at adequate levels of 
nutrition. Exponential increases in population growth will 
result in a major catastrophe. Hence the urgent need for a 
drastic reduction in population growth rates. The villain 
of the piece is invariably presented as the poor co-untries of 
the Third World, variously described as teaming with millions 
of sub-human people, bursting at the seams, population 
factories and so on. The burden of the problem is thus trans- 
ferred to these areas. Elaborate theoretical frameworks like 
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that of the triage and life boat ethics have been developed 
to justify abandonment of the poor countries to their fate 
in order to ensure the s-urvival of the rest in a finite world. 

The basic fallacy of this line of thinking is the assumption 
that the pressure on world resources comes from overpopulation 
in the poor countries. The situation, really, is quite the 
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agricultural lands for production of cash and luxury crops 
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(including meat) for export to the developed countries and 


opposite. Any dispassionate analysis of the data would show 
that the per capita consumption of natural resources, including 
food, is many times more in the rich countries than it is in 
the poor ones. Thus, while population growth does constitute 
a major problem to the poor countries, it can hardly be con- 
sidered a serious threat to global resources, especially in 
the context of the current levels of consumption prevailing 
in these countries. The real danger of an ecological disaster, 
attendant on resource depletion and pollution, arises from 
the pattern of development prevailing in the industrialised 
countries of the Y/est. The ecological disaster haimting the 
poor countries is of a different order s siphoning of their 
resources by the rich countries for their own consumption 
or for export after processing and adding value? and pollution 
of the social environment, especially in the form of poverty 
and squalor. 


As regards the balance between food and population within the 


poor countries, the situation, indeed, is far from satisfactory, 
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However it is well to remember, as Lappe and Collins point 
out, that the reason for their inability to close the food- 
population gap does not lie at either end of the balance — 
high rates of population growth and low rates of growth in 
food production — as is frequently assumed, but in the basic 
structure of the international food system which virtually 
forces many of these countries to devote some of their best 
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import of foodgrains from abroad. While the principle of 
comparative advantage may be used to justify such policies, 
it has disastrous consequences for the availability of food 
to the poor people. More often than not they are unable to 
purchase the imported food. Lappe and Moore therefore argue 
that given the opportunity, the poor people in the poor 
countries can and will feed themselves. There really are 
no basket cases in the modern world. 

3 Zero-Growth and Underdevelopment 

If the prognostications of the ecological prophets of doom 
are accepted seriously and a zero-growth economy is seen as 
the only viable alternative for the future, then a host of 
complex questions concerning the future of the Third World 
in the world economy have to be answered. Firstly, if the 
notion of the rich-poor dichotomy at the international level 
is a valid one, then what prospects does a zero-growth alter- 
native hold out for the poor nations. Does it not amount to 
asking them to stay content with their poverty because the 
alternative is infinitely worse? Are we then also not asking 
them to sacrifice their' future for the mistakes of a few rich 
countries? 

Secondly, if continued economic growth amounts to courting 
ecological disaster, then are we presuming an ecologically^ 

(and normatively) nptisral- level of development from the 
points of view of resource utilization, pollution minimization 
and equitable distribution? If this be so, then can some 



The Normative Theorists 


An important trend in development thinking that has emerged 
in recent years is the attempt by some people"^ to raise 
certain fundamental questions about the nature of development 
Development, as they argue, is inherently a normative concept 




countries be called underdeveloped and others mal- or over- 
developed? Are we then also willing to argue that the level 
of development in the latter should be scaled down to the 
optimal-level even as the former need to be brought up? 

Given the existing distribution of power, influence and 
resources in the contemporary world and the structure of the 
modern world-system, can we realistically assume such a task 
can be accomplished? 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge that the critique of 
economic growth from the ecological perspective has generally 
been developed in response to the predicament of the indus- 
trialized countries of the West. Hence, it may be argued, 
that it has little relevance to the peculiar problems of the 
underdeveloped countries. But the environmental problems 
are, by definition, of global and not local import. Resource-' 
depletion and environmental pollution affect all and sundry 
and not just the profligate few. The Third World Nations, 
willy nilly, become embroiled in the process. The need to 
address ourselves to the questions raised earlier is, there- 
fore, an imperative one. 
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whose meaning is derived, implicitly or explicitly, from some 
vision of a desirable future for mankind. In this sense it 
can also be considered a teleological concept whose worth 
has to be evaluated in terms of the social, political and 
economic arrangement it seeks to promote and the purposes for 
which the latter are intended. In the ultimate analysis the 
purpose of development is to provide a better life, interpreted 
in the widest sense of the term, to the mass of the people 
living in any society. The economic dimension of development, 
though admittedly of crucial importance, does not exhaust the 
full meaning of the term which is much richer and wider in its 
connotation. Further the various aspects of development — 
economic, social, political, cultural, psychological etc, — 
cannot be isolated from each other and understood in a seg- 
mented fashion. Development constitutes an integrated picture 
in which each of these several dimensions are intricately 
related to each other so that a distortion in any one dimension" 
would tend to distort the entire picture. 

1 Ctirique of Growth 

The normative theorists are critical of economic growth not 
simply because it has failed to provide the promised good 
life to the mass of the people, but, more importantly, because 
it is incapable of doing so. Economic growth is not simply 
a set of economic policies designed to produce more goods but 
an overall model of society embodying a particular set of 
institutions which justify on the one hand the identification 





A system based primarily on greed and the amassing 
of goods and services is not a good society, ¥e 
have known all along that avarice is a vice and no' 
a virtue.A-O/ 


of human needs with certain goods and on the other, the 
manner of production of these goods. In the words of Ivan 
Illich ; V 


We have embodied oinr world view into our institutions 
and are now their prisoners. Factories, news media, 
hospitals, governments, and schools produce goods and 
services packaged to contain our view of the world. 

We - the rich -- conceive of progress as . the expansion 
of these establishments. We conceive of heightened 
mobility as luxury and safety packaged by General 
Motors or Boeing. We conceive of improving the general 
well-being as increasing the supply of doctors and 
hospitals, which package health along with prolonged 
suffering. We have come to identify our need for 
further laarniHg with the demand for ever longer confine- 
ment to classrooms. In other words, we have packaged 
education with custodial care, certification for jobs, 
and the right to vote, and wrapped them all together 
with indoctrination in the Christian, liberal, or 
commixnist virtues .... 

Industrialised societies can provide such packages 
for personal consumptions for most of their citizens, 
but this is no proof that these societies are sane, 
or economical, or that they promote life. The contrary 
is true. The more the citizen is trained in the con- 
sumption of packaged goods and services, the less 
effective he seems to become in shaping _his environment. 
His energies and finances are consumed in procuring 
ever new models of his staples , and the environment 
becomes a by-product of his own consumption habits. 39/ 


In this fashion the critique of economic growth, in the hands 
of the normative theorists, becomes a critique of society, of 
its ideological basis and of the institutions which embody 
the ideology. The social form they are reacting to is the 
one based on an indiscriminate materialist and acquisitive 
culture. In the words of James V/eaver s 
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Indeed the very definition of imderdevelopment used by 
Illich - “the surrender of social consciousness to pre-packaged 
solutions" ~ is quite explicit in this respect. Viewed thus, 
underdevelopment is not a characteristic of the poor countires 
alone. The disease also afflicts the rich countries. 

An important point that needs clarification here is that the 
"normative critique" of the acquisitive society is as much 
applicable to the socialist societies as it is to the capi- 
talist ones. Basically they share the same goal of plenty 
for all through higher rates of economic growth. , The differences^ 
between them rest on the proper way of organising and structuring 
the production and distribution of goods, not on the need for 
certain kinds of goods versus others. To quote Illich again 

The translation of social goals with 
is not limited to only a few 

frontiers of culture, ideology, and geography , , Y’ 

nations are moving toward the schools - 

Svm oar factories, their o™ medical and norml schools 

and most of these are, at best, poor imitations 
foreign and largely North American models. W 

The fundamental issue in development, then, according to the 
normative theorists is not economic (in the restricted sense 
of the term) but social, political and above all ethical. 
Development involves a preference for certain values to be 
maximised in society and the creation of appropriate social, 
political and economic structures and relations towards the 
achievement of these oboectives. In essence it is a social 
process based on humanistic principles. Anything which 



diverts society away from this path cannot qualify as deve- 
lopment. That is why the identification of development with 
economic growth , is suspect in the eyes of these thinkers. 

Alternative Social Systems 

The alternative social values which have been emphasised by 
these thinkers generally tend to uphold the principles of 
social solidarity, consciousness raising among the poor and 
the oppressed, conviviality, liberation of the human spirit, 
participation in and control over the economic and political 
processes etc. The means generally suggested to realise these 
objectives range from scaling down the size of economic units, 
use of intermediate or appropriate technology and decentra- 
lization to the use of education -■ not in a formal schooling 
mode, but in an informal social context — as a tool for making 

the poor and the oppressed aware of their existential condi- 
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tion in order to overthrow the structures of dorninetioii* 

The alternatives, therefore, are truly radical and fundamental 
ones and not merely reformist. 

Inevitably the question arises as to how viable these alter- 
natives are for the underdeveloped countries in the present 
situation. In particular, we need to know what practical 
measures are needed to translate these ideas into a programme 
of action for the future development paths in these countries, 

The writings of the normative theorists do not provide much 
guidance here as they are merely pointers to the path suggested,' 
rather than fully formulated blueprints or development plans. 
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There is here an urgent need for further investigation and 
research to specify the characteristics of these alternative 
social forms and the manner in which they can be made opera~ 
tional. , Illich also concedes this point as the following 
quotation shows. 

It is easier to speak about alternatives to existing 
institutions, services, and products than to define 
them with precision. It is not my purpose either to 
paint a Utopia or to engage in scripting scenarios for 
an alternate future. ¥e must be satisfied with examples 
indicating simple directions that research should take. 43/ 

V 

Conclusion ' ; Some Issue s 

Having raviewad-tlie-literature on the growth debate, it is now 
appropriate to highlight and discuss some important issues 
relevant to the future patterns of development in the under- 
developed countries. Some of these issues, however, have been 
raised at various places in the paper. This section is intended 
mainly to consider questions of a wdder theoretical concern 
than have been attempted so far. 

A APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY, EMPLOYMENT GENERATION & BASIC NEEDS 
One of the consequences of the rethinl-cing on development, as 
noted above, is the emergence of a strong view-point arguing 
the case for an alternate development strategy in underdeveloped 
countries based on a package of basic needs, employment- 
generation and labour-intensive (appropriate) technology. 

This vievrooint commands strong support both in the international 
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agencies like tiie World Bank and ILO as well as many of the 
underdeveloped countrieSj especially India. In India one 
could point to the recent shift in plan priorities in favour 
of employment generation strategies like rural industrialisation, 
small-scale industries etc., and the emphasis on minimum 
needs programme. It would, therefore, be quite appropriate 
to claim that many of these ideas have been accepted by 
development theorists and policy makers as being of direct 
relevance to the future patterns of development in the under- 
developed countries. However, the full implications of this 
package of proposals require careful examination, for when 
we unwrap the package a host of social, political and economic 
issues emerge that cannot be brushed under the carpet. 

On the face of it, a strategy of development based on the 
satisfaction of basic needs and employment generation through 
the use of small-scale, labour-intensive technology appears 
to make good sense for most of the underdeveloped countries. 

This is especially so when we keep in mind that the major 
problem in countries like India is of a large segment of the 
population living below the poverty line (however defined) . 

The phenomenon of mass poverty is related to inequality. At 
the same time it also needs to be borne in mind that better 
distribution by itself can have, at best, a marginal impact 
on the problem of poverty. Apart from income distribution, 
any programme of poverty-eradication has to be based on the 
generation of gainful and productive employment for the poor. 

In this way poverty, unemployment and inequality become parts 
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of a related process. It is now becoming increasingly obvious 
that neither agriculture in the present context, nor large- 
scale capital-intensive industry has the potential of absorbing 
more than a small part of the large and growing pool Of surplus 
labour in countries like India. That is why employment gene- 
ration strategies based on labour-intensive, small-scale 
technology have an instinctive appeal. The appeal of such 
an approach is enhanced to the extent the strategy for 
eradication of poverty is conceived v/ithin the existing social- 
structural framework, i.e. without altering the basic pattern 
of property ownership and distribution in the society. One 
can then concenbrate attention on generating employment by 
channelling investment to the small-scale sector either directly 
in the case of public investment or by means of incentives and 
controls in the case of private investment; on redistribution 
through taxation and other fiscal measures ; and on alleviating 
some of the immediate problems of poverty by means of welfare '' 
programmes like food for work which also add to the social 
and economic infrastructure. Politically such an approach 
has the obvious advantage of being capable of securing the 
support of a large cross-section of the population, especially 
the rural poor without alienating the support of an3r significant 
section of the societj?-. 

In evaluating the prospects of this strategy of development 
the critical questions concern its social, political and 
economic implications. Since we do not have much information 
in this respect yet, many of the issues raised here shoxjld be 
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seen as hypotheses requiring further investigation and vali- 
dation, rather than assertions backed by empirical support. 

The problem with empl03mient generation strategies based on 
appropriate technology is that the employment it generates 
is at relatively low levels of productivity. Hence the returns 
to labour in the form of wages are also likely to be low. 
Appropriate technology may be able to take care of the immediate 
problems of poverty and destitution, but it is debatable if it 

can have much of an impact in significantly improving the 

l±i± 

standard of living of the mass of the people ^ In this 

connection the experience of China seems particularly relevant. 
After about thirty years of experimentation with self-reliance 
and indigenous technology- based approaches to development, 

China has now decided to go in for modernisation in a big 
way. One of the reasons for the stress on modernisation may 
very well be the realisation that though the former approach 
may have solved the problems of destitution, any further 
increase in the standard of living of the people can only 
come about through productivity gains and efficiency promised 
by modern technology. If this proposition be true then the 
potential of labour-intensive technology is a limited one — 
limited to the solution of immediate problems of destitution 
in the short-run. 

Another issue emerging from development strategies based on 
appropriate technology pertains to the relationship between 
labour-intensive and capital-intensive technologies.' This 


issu 0 iias rscGived insufficierifc a'fc'fcGiiwion in /the li'ter'a'tiire* 
Generally the choice between the two technologies is posed 
in either or terms. It is not really clear what the justi- 
fication is for presenting the ohoioe in this manner. Does 
it also imply a trade-off between high emplojmient and high 
produotivity? Or oan a country adopt a mix of both the tech- 
nologies and try to balance productivity gains in one sector 
with employment gains in the other? 

However, whatever approach one adopts there are a host of 
unresolved question which need to be looked into. For instance 
if v/e consider the choice between the two kinds of technology 

to be an either/ or choice and opt for labour-intensive appro- 
priate technology then vre are confronted with the question 
whether it is meant to be short-term so3.ution to the unemploy- 
ment and poverty problems or is it appl-ica-ble for a longer 
duration as well. In case we feel in is only a short-term 
solution because in the ultimate analysis the salvation of 
underdeveloped countries lies in the use of modern capital- 
intensive technology then the question arises as to how and 
when this transition is to be made. Would it not prove diffi- 
cult and expensive to bring about a technological transition 
at a later stage? Once a certain kind of technology has taken 
roots it generates certain social and political forces as well, 
because technology does not operate in a social vacuum? it 
is rooted in a set of social and political structures and 
relations. Transition to a higher levels of technology would, 
therefore, imply replacement of one set of socio-political 
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forces with another. What would be the political constraints 
and costs involved in such a transition? Would it be within 
the capacity of each and every political system to manage the 
conflict which the process of transition is likely to generate? 
Finally which groups or classes in the society are likely to 
benefit or lose as a result of the transition? 

If, however, we believe that the choice of labour-intensive, 
appropriate technology is for a longer duration, then does it 
not imply that we are, in the sense, condemning the under- 
developed countries to a low-level equilibriimi based on low ' 
productivity of both capital and labour? Such a situation 
would, on the one hand, not result in any significant improve- 
ment in the living conditions of the mass of the people while 
maintaining them o^st above the level of subsistence and, on 
the other, is likely to widen the economic gap between the 
rich and the poor countries. The latter possibility has 
further implications for the increase in the dependency of 
the underdeveloped countries on the developed ones, primarily 
because the international division- of laboxjr would be further 
sharpened. This criticism, in fact, is applicable even if we 
hold the view that appropriate technology is intended to be 
a short-term solution. 

The second option presented above was that a country could 
adopt a mix of both labour-intensive and capital-intensive 
technologies and there really is no either/ or choice. This, 
in fact, is the type of situation prevailing in most of the 
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imderdeveloped countries and it has also found a place in the 
academic literature in the form of the informal sector. Here 
we need to knov/ what kind of relations exist between these 
two kinds of technologies i are they complementary, competi~ 
tive, conflictual or exploitative? Now it is true that the 
kind of relations would vary with individual countries and 
the type of industry. Yet it should be possible to draw some 
generalisations indicating the conditions under which the 
relations are likely to be of a particular kind. 

Moreover, if a mix of the two teohnologies is adopted it 
may lead to the perpetuation of dualism, especially if their 
mutual relations are anything but complementary. In such a 
case there is the distinct possibility of internal inequa- 
lities widening over time. A major problem of public policy 
designed to promote social justice and equity would then be 
to prevent the widening of inequalities and promote comple- 
mentarity between the two types of technologies. Once again, 
it needs to be reiterated, that the issue involves certain 
hard political choices as to what the" objectives of develop- 
ment are, which groups or classes are to be given special 
help and how is the conflict that may be generated as a 
result of such choices to be managed. 

A final question in relation to appropriate technology that 
I wish to raise pertains to the presumed advantage of such 
technology in producing goods of mass consumption. The 
advocates of labour-intensive production methods generally 


claim that the modern sector based on capital-intensive 
technology tends to produce expensive sonsimer items for the 
higher income groups. It is therefore felt that if the 
basic needs of the people are to be met, then it is imperative 
that production in the small sector employing labour-intensive 
technology should be encouraged. It is generally conceded 
that the goods produced by this sector may be of an inferior 
quality relative to those produced by the modern sector 5 but 
that may be a small price to pay considering the contribution 
it is likely to make in fulfilling basic needs. 

Keeping in view what has been said earlier about the likely 
impact of labour-intensive technology in raising income 
levels, it is doubtful if enough demand can be generated ■ 
for its products from the poorer sections of the society, 
especially when we keep in mind that owing to low producti- 
vity and diseconomies of scale their prices may not be all 
that low. Given the existing patterns of income distribution, 
most of the demand for consumer goods is likely to come from 
the higher income groups. This demand, further, would also 
be for the product.s of the modern technology sector, except 
some products of peripheral, aesthetic or curiosity value 
like handicrafts produced by the labour intensive sector. 

This pattern of demand is also likely to place the labour- 
intensive production sector in a disadvantageous competitive 
relation with the modern sector. If its survival is to be 

ensured, positive policy measures, either in the form of 

. ' ^ ' ' ' 

income distribution or a clear demarcation of the areas of ; 
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operation of the two sectors may be needed. In that case 
one would have to examine the political implications and 
constraints of adopting such an approach. 

B DEPENDENCE AND UNDEFODEVELOPMENT 

, i . 

Finally I wish to raise some issues for discussion emerging 
from the radical perspective on development, especially the 
dependencla school. One of the problems with dependency 
theory is the lack of precision ^in the use of the key concept 
of dependence. As noted earlier, the identification of 
dependence with underdevelopment by many of these theorists, 
without adequately specifying what constitutes dependence 
renders the theory vulnerable to the charge of being tauto- 
logical s the underdeveloped countries are underdeveloped 
because they are dependent and they are dependent because 
they are underdeveloped. This does not really help our 
understanding of the problem. Further, if dependence is 
used as an explanation for underdevelopment, then we are 
immediately faced with the problem of how to account for 
cases which are dependent in terms of trade and investment 
flows (the traditional measures of dependence) , yet developed, 
or those which are the least dependent, yet the most under- 
developed. It would be useful to ponder what Andrew Mack 
and Richard Leaver have to say on this point ; 

What has not been demonstrated £6y dependency theory;7, 
is that economic dependency 2 er 7 .se has negative conse- 
quences for capitalist developiAeitt , Some Western 
capitalist countries are clearly highly dependent ? 
they are also rich. Canada, economically dominated 
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by, and dependent on, the United States is an obvious 
example. In the Third World some of the least dependent 
coimtries, including Bhutan, Nepal, Chad , "’""Burundi and 
Afghanistan, are among the poorest and have the lowest 
rates of per capita economic growth. By contrast, some 
of the most dependent countries ... including Taiwan, 
South Korea, and Singapore are highly successful (using 
any of the usual measures of development) . These 
measures relate primarily to material well-being and 
do not include any reference to degrees of-: political 
liberty, civil rights or religious freedoms. The 
absence of any clear causal relationship between economic 
dependency and either development success or failure, 
casts some considerable doubt on the validity of the 
theory .43/ 


In view of these observations it will be relevant to ask 

whether there are any possibilities of dependent capitalist 

development in the periphery. Some dependency theorists like 
46 

Dos Santos believe that there can be a kind of dependent 

Capitalist development, but whose potentialities are limited 

by the nature of the international structure as it prevents 

the underdeveloped countries “from reaching a nationally and 

internationally advantageous situation”. Marxists like Bill 
4? 

Warren, however, have taken a more optimistic view of the 
possibility of capitalist growth in the Third World not only 
in raising the aggregate product but also in improving the 
living conditions of the people. Without getting bogged down 
in the polemics of the debate, it is nevertheless important 
to ask what are the possibilities and limitations of dependent 
development in the periphery in the existing situation. The 
case of India may be particularly relevant here. 


A related issue emerging from the dependency perspective 
concerns the relationship between underdevelopment and the 
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capitalist system. By and large the dependency theorists 
have interpreted the pehnomenon of dependence as a product 
of the integration of peripheral social and economic for- 
mations into the international capitalist system. Conse- 
quently they have also paid greater attention to the inter- 
national system and its working, and not to the internal 
dynamics of the dependent countries, although they have 
noted the strong linkages between the world system and 
internal social-structural forces, especially the power of 
elites. It is not entirely clear whether dependence on the 
international capitalist system reproduces a capitalist mode 
of production and a class-structure corresponding to it in 
the underdevelopment countries or do we have some form of 
pre-capitalist or dependent mode of production with a corres- 
ponding class-alignment. In case it is the latter then we 
need to know quite explicitly what its characteristics are 
and how it is likely to evolve in a non-dependency situation. 
The point that I am trying to allude to is important as it 
raises the question whether dependency reproduces a particular, 
specific mode of production in a dependent society, or 
can it co-exist with all kinds of social formations. If we 
uphold the latter view then the utility of the concept of 
dependence would be a limited one, especially as it relates 
to analysing the nature of non-dependent development process. 
In the former case non-dependent development would inevitably 
be some form of indigenous capitalism (the development of 
which is, presumably, thwarted by dependence) 5 whereas in 
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the latter case it could take any form — indigenous capitalist, 
pre-capitalist or even, socialist — depending on the dominant 
socio-economic formation. In this way dependence would be 
shorn of its major explanatory power, as thp determining 
factor would then be the internal social-structural forces, 
especially the mode of production and the class-structure 
and relations etc. This issue has, by and large, been neg- 
lected by the dependency theorists? but its importance for 
understanding the problems of transformation and development 
in underdeveloped countries cannot be over-emphasised. 

Finally, it needs to be mentioned that dependency has, 
generally, been analysed in the context of the international 
capitalist system. Does this imply that there can be no 
dependency in economic relations with the socialist economies? 
If so' then what is the justification — theoretically and 
empirically — for such an assertion? It may be useful to 
recollect that the' Chinese charge against Soviet social 
imperialism in relation to the COIIECON countries and the 
Third World, is very similar to the dependency theorists' 
indictment of the international capitalist system. If there 
is any validity in this charge then a major assumption of 
dependency theory would be open to serious doubt, A serious 
reappraisal of the theory would then become necessary. It 
may, however, be claimed that the pattern of economic rela- 
tions between the Third World and the socialist countries 
is qualitatively different'" ’ from the traditional dependency 


network. In that case it would be incumbent on us to specify, 
in as rigorous a fashion as possible, the underlying reasons 
for such a difference. The task has to be carried out both 
at the theoretical and empirical levels. A priori , it would 
appear, that many of the formulations of dependency theory 
are also applicable to the pattern of economic relations 
between the Third World countries and the socialist bloc. 

If we postulate a difference then the onus of proof is 
clearly on us. 
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